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comes from monkey" with an air of profound Aufgeklartheit. The 
point, of course, is that Darwin never uttered his classificatory as well 
as intuitionally complex natural philosophy in the tone of sweet though 
learned innocence. He worked for decades on his investigations and his 
volumes, so as to clarify his implications to his own genius. With 
equal tenacity the earlier work of Freud rests on clinical detail, minute 
introspective and behavioristic intricacies, and on a veritably uncanny 
perspicacity in synthesis. Nothing can possibly be more unfair to 
scientific genius than its simplification by non-technical admirers. 
Whatever Freud might have "meant" he certainly never meant to be 
used in the parlor. 

Benjamin Stolberg 
University of Kansas 



The League of Nations. Stephen P. Duggan (Editor). Boston: 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 1919. Pp. vii+357. $2.50. 

Many discussions of a league of nations have sought to construct a 
more or less Utopian scheme for an ideal international organization. 
Others have explained or attacked or defended the specific plan of the 
Paris Covenant. The volume, edited by Mr. Duggan, takes up the 
general principles underlying any sort of league, the functions it should 
perform, and the difficulties it must encounter. At every point, however, 
reference is made to the particular league which is to be established by 
the Treaty of Versailles. After an introductory chapter and one on 
the historical background, fourteen chapters are devoted to different 
aspects of a league of nations, the problems connected with it, and the 
place of the United States in the league. Each chapter is by a different 
writer, well qualified by previous study of experience to discuss his 
particular topic. While the feeling is uniformly friendly to the general 
idea of a league, and to the Paris Covenant specifically, no attempt is 
made to minimize the difficulties, no extravagant claims are made, and 
imperfections in the present plan are not denied. To a reviewer in 
sympathy with the league the volume appears sound and useful, and its 
arguments for a league and its handling of objections seem convincing. 

The historical review shows that some form of a league of nations is 
the logical, desirable, and necessary culmination of the development of 
national states and the expansion of Europe. The interesting and 
important ways in which international co-operation has already proved 
practicable are discussed, including the international co-operation during 
the war in controlling shipping, food, and raw materials. The point 
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that a large degree of efficiency in action is possible without the creation 
of a supernational body with coercive powers is emphasized. While 
the importance of a league in removing causes of friction and settling 
disputes without war is given due prominence, the other aspect of its 
activities — co-operation in time of peace for the handling of matters of 
international concern — is also emphasized. 

There are many persons who are confused by the partisan con- 
troversy now raging over the adoption of the league covenant by the 
United States. They feel that some form of a league is desirable, but 
they wish to be reassured as to the particular plan proposed. This 
volume should be of great service in strengthening the conviction that 
some form of league is desirable and practicable, and in showing that 
the Paris Covenant, while not theoretically perfect in every detail, 
involves no unwarrantable interference with national sovereignty, 
creates no superstate, and does not threaten to involve the United States 
in difficulties which a policy of isolation would avoid. The success of 
any league depends on the willingness of the governments of the world 
to co-operate honestly in making a go of it, and this in turn depends 
largely on a favorable public opinion. Books like the present one are 
valuable in helping to form, and to inform, public opinion. The book 
should appeal to the general public, and it might very profitably be used 
for reference in a number of college classes. 



Arthur P. Scott 



University oe Chicago 



The Free City. A Book of Neighborhood. By Bouck White. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co., 1919. Pp. 314. $1 .75. 
It is difficult to begin Mr. White's book without considerable mis- 
givings as to his political scholarship in view of the rather startling 
dedication of the work "to Aristotle and Jesus .... the founders of 
political science." Both Jesus and Aristotle were bred in the civic 
community and hence they naturally viewed the social problem more 
in the light of intimacy than in terms of extension. But otherwise no 
societies could possibly be more different than the social economy of 
Aristotle and the spiritual commune of Christ. To call Christ " a toiler 
for sound jurisprudence" is to endow him with an interest to which he 
was particularly indifferent if not hostile, for the essence of his Chris- 
tianity is fundamentally so very non-political that, philosophically at 
least, it would brush aside even equity for the reign of love. 



